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GLANCES AT NEW BOOKS. 


Brooke and Brooke Hall. A Tale. By Harriet Martineau. 
London: Fox. 1832. 


Tus is the third tale in illustration of the science of 
political economy. It is distinguished by the same 
sterling qualities which, in the preceding works of the 
same author, havé produced so general and rapid an im- 
pression of her first-rate excellence as a public instructor 
in this department, The main subject of the tale is the 
change which the village of Brooke undergoes by the 
inclosure of its common, the conversion of its small farms 
into large, and the consequent change in the condition 
of many of the inhabitants, from that of small farmers 
into labourers. The subject requires delicate handling, 
and meets with it from Miss Martineau; nevertheless, it 
is doubtful whether the opposite theory may not retain 
many of its adherents in spite'of all the logic of facts 
which she brings to bear in favour of her own. But we 
shall not at present enter into the merits of the book in 
this respect, but gratify ourselves by extracting a passage 
n which one of the most conspicuous characters in the 
village is described with a very lively pencil. 

‘ Serjeant Rayne having spent many years in foreign 
parts, and lost his arm there, had come back covered with 
glory, to spend his remaining days in his native village, 
where he was looked = to as a kind of oracle, on account 
of his superior knowledge of the world. He was a happy 
old man. Everybody loved him for his kindness of 
heart, and looked up to him with respect for the sinmpli- 
city of his character, and for the wisdom he had gained 
by his travels abroad and his meditations at home. ‘The 
labourers of the village were always ready to stand and 
chat with him when he had enquiries to make about 


their families. The housewives invited him in as he 
passed their doors, and wiped down a chair forhim ; the 
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children brought him nosegays as he sat beneath the 
elm, and it was his delight to take one on his knee, and 
collect the others round him, while he told long stories of ' 
his adventures on land and sea. It was amusing to wit- 
ness.the eagerness of the little creatures,—one holdin 
his face between both her hands, lest lie should Took’ 
away before the tale was ended ; another crowding ques- 
tion upon question, faster than they could be answered ; 
a third uttering ah impatient ‘ hush !’ at each interrup- 
tion. He allowed them to do what they liked with him; 
and one little rogue used 1o creep behind him on the 
bench, to peep into the pocket which sometimes con- 
tained apples and nuts, while another amused himselz 
with buttoning and unbuttoning the empty sleeve which’ 
the serjeant was wont to consider his most honourable 
badge of service. When my mother and I went to a 
shop, we often found him seated behind the counter, 
reading the news to two or three listeners; and more 
frequently, as we passed the church-yard, he was to be 
seen on the bench in the lime-walk, with spectacles: on 
nose, intently reading one of the goud books which he 
valued. more than new rs, chat, or ehild’s play, 
dearly as he loved them all. When so engaged, no one 
interrupted him, and he took notice of no one but the 
clergyman, to whom he never failed to offer his best bow. 
They usually entered into conversation on the subject of 
his reading or on the results of his meditation ; and the 
clergyman has more than once told me that he owes to 
Serjeant Rayne many a topic for a sermon, and many a 
hint which he afterwards found valuable in his intercourse 
with his flock. 


Tue Huncunact, a Playin five acts, By James Sheridan 
Knowles. London. Moxon. pp. 18. 


—_—— 


CHOICE MORSELS FROM THE HUNCHBACK. 


In our last notice of this play, we laid a particular stress 
upon ‘ the style’ of Mr Knowles; as being pure and un- 
affected in.its construction: it has also a manly bearing 
in its character, that to our feelings is doubly charming, 
from its total dissimilitude to the flabby and verbose 
writing of the present day; his thoughts are ‘quick, 
audible, and full of vent,’ not sprawled over a square foot 
of type:—it is conversational too in its structure—even 
the imagery and similitudes are thrown in as thoughts 
passing through the brain, and as little graceful corrobo- 
ratives of the general argument, not as pompous set 
phrases, flourished out like arabesque ornuments to a coi- 


leze theme. He is energetic without bombast—senti. 
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mental without being maudlin—he is not a half-man, 
half-milliner writer, and the extracts we propose to 
collect will confirm with the reader the opinion we have 
expressed. 


Honest Endeavour more illustrious than casual Superfluity. 
* You’re lucky who conjoin the benefits 

Of penury and abundance; for I know 

Your father was a man of slender means. 

You do not blush I see. That’s right! Why should you? 
What merit to be dropp’d on fortune’s hill ? 

The honour is to mount it. You’d have done it; 

For, you were trained to knowledge, industry, 

Frugality, and honesty,—the sinews 

That surest help the climber to the top, 

And keep him there.’—p. 9. 


Portrait of a Wifely Woman, that, like Saturn's ring, 
encloses a world of loveliness. 

‘I say a wife, Sir, can I help you to, 

The pearly texture of whose dainty skin 

Alone were worth thy baronetcy! Form 

And feature has she, wherein move and glow 

The charms, that in the marble cold and still 

Cull’d by the sculptor’s jealous skill, and join’d there, 

laspire us! Sir, a maid, before whose feet 

A Duke—a Duke might lay his coronet, 

To lift her to bis state, and partner her! 

A fresh heart too! A young fresh heart, Sir; one 

That Cupid has not toy’d with, and a warm one. 

Fresh, young, and warm! mark that! a mind to boot. 

Wit, Sir; sense, taste ;—a garden strictly tended— 

Where nought but what is costly flourishes. 

A consort for a King, Sir! Thou shalt see her.’—p. 11. 


The following is, to our apprehension, a heautiful character 
of an anxious and tender guardian. Helen, the friend of 
Julia, the hervine of the piece, says, 

* What can you find in Master Walter, Julia, 

To be so fund of him? 

Julia.—He’s fond of me. 

I’ve known him since I was a child. E’en then, 

‘The week I thought a weary, heavy one, 

That brought not Master Walter. 1] had those 

About me then that made a fool of me, 

As children oft are fool’d; but more I lov’d 

Good Master Walter’s lesson than the play 

With which they’d surfeit me. As I grew up, 

More frequent Master Walter came, and more 

I lov’d to see him. 1 had tutors, then, 

Men of great skill and learning—but not one 

That taught like Master Walter. What they’d show me, 

And J, dull as I was, but doubful saw, 

A word from Master Walter made as clear 

As day-light ! When my schooling days were o’er— 

That’s now guod three years past—three years,—I vow 

I’m twenty, Helen!—Well, as I was saying, 

When I had done with school and all were gone, 

Still Master Walter came; and still he comes, 

Summer or winter—frost or rain. D’ve seen 

‘The snow upon a level with the hedge, 

Yet there was Master Walter !’—p. 15. 

Love, instinct and simultaneous. 
* Julia. —You have known me scarce a minute. 
Clifford-—Say but a moment, still I say I love you. 
Love’s not a flower that grows on the dull earth ; 
Springs by the calendar; must wait for sun— 


| For rain ;—matures by parts—must take its time 


} 








To stem, to leaf, to bud, to blow. . It owns 

A richer soil, and boasts a quicker seed! 

You look for it, and see it not; and lo! 

E’en while you look, the peerless flower is up, 
Consummate in the birth! ’—p. 21. 

















(The above image is evidently copied from Milton. 


* So from the ront 
Springs lighter the green stalk, from thence the leaves 
More aery, last the bright consummate flower 
Spirits odorous breathes.’ } 3 


Contrast, the Funtasy of Love. 
“In joining contrasts lieth love’s delight. 
Complexion, stature, nature mateth it, 
Not with their kinds, but with their opposites. 
Hence hands of snow in palms of russet lie ; 
The form of Hercules affects the sylph’s ; 
And breasts that case the lion’s fear-proof heart, 
Find their lov’d lodge in arms where tremors dwell! 4 
Haply for this, on Afrie’s swarthy neck, 
Hath Europe’s priceless pearl been seen to hang, 
That makes the Orient poor! so with degrees. 
Rank passes by the circlet-graced brow, 
Upon the forehead bare of notelessness, 
To print the nuptial kiss! As with degrees 
So is’t with habits.’—p. 22. 


Eulogy upon a Country Life. 

* Julia.—Who marries me 
Must iead a country life. . 

Cliffurd.—The life I’d lead! 
But tools would fly from it; for O! ’tis sweet! 
It finds the heart out, be there one to find ; 
And corners in’t where stores of pleasures lodge, 
We never dream’d were there! It is to dwell 
’Mid smiles that are not neighbours to deceit ; 
Music whose melody is of the heart, 
And gifts that are not made for interest,— 
Abundantly bestow’d, by nature’s cheek, 
And voice, and hand! It is to dive on life, 
And husband it! It is to constant scan 
The handiwork of heaven! It is to con 
Its mercy, bounty, wisdom, power! It is 
‘To nearer see our God ! 

Julia.— How like he talks 
To Master Walter.’—p. 23. 


True Love “ beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things.” 
* That you lov’d her not 
Is clear,—for had you lov’d her, you’d have pluck’d 
Your heart from out your breast, ’ere cast her from 
your heart ! 
Old as I am, I know what passion is. 
It is the summer’s heat, Sir, which in vain 
We look for frost in.’—p. 45. 


The story of the Page and the Princess, depicted on 
the tapestry, is a most lovely little episode,—enchanting 
as the legend of a Troubadour.—P. 75. 

* The “ fresh young heart's” estimate of True Love. 


‘ Julia —What would you weigh ’gainst love 

That’s true? Tell me with what you'd turn the scale? 
Yea, make the index waver? Wealth? A feather! 
Rank? Tinsel against bullion in the balance ! 

The love of kindred? That to set ’gainst love! 
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Friendship comes nearest to’t; but put it in, 

Friendship will kick the beam !—Weigh nothing ’gainst 
it! 

Weigh love against the world !— 

Yet are they happy that have nought to say to it.’ 


The last line comes in like a sigh from the true 
heart that had trifled with a prize which might be 
‘ weighed against the world.’ This little touch in the 
character is such as Shakspeare would have putin. It 
is delicate, and.in perfect harmony with her sweet and 
generous nature. 

The famous scene in the last act between Julia and 
her guardian-father, beginning, 

* Show me some way to ’scape these nuptials !|—Do rr!’ 
is excessively bold, grand, and pathetic. Her warning 
to him is a master-piece of energetic eloquence ; and his 
complaint of disappointment at the result of all the care 
and anxiety he had bestowed upon her education comes 
against it in fine contrast. 


* The engineer 
‘ Who lays the last stone of his sea-built Tower 
It cost him years and years of toil to raise, 
And, smiling at it, tells the winds and waves 
To roar and whistle now—but, in a night, 
Beholds the tempest sporting in its place 
May look aghast as I did.’—p. 108. 


One more extract, and we have done. The following 
appears to usa cleverly expressed and condensed denial 
of the popular fallacy of filial love being an instinctive 
passion. 


‘ Fathers make straws your children! Nature’s nothing ! 
Blood, nothing! Once in other veins it rans, 

It no more yearneth for the parent flood, 

Than doth the stream that from the stream disparts. 
Talk not of love instinctive—what you call so, 

Is but the brat of custom! Your own flesh 

By hab‘t only cleaves to you—without, 

Hath no adhesion !’—p. 110. 





MR HORACE SMITH’S NEW WORK.* 


We hail with pleasure the appearance of works of this 
stamp ; holding, that a great deal of the historical lore 
possessed by individuals, is to be attributed to Novels 
and Tales which have “ History”’ for their basis. The 
arguments for and against this position have been be- 
fore the public in so many forms, as to render a repeti- 
tion of them unnecessary. 

The first story in this series is called ‘ The Involun- 
tary Prophet,’ a tale of the first century. It opens at 
about that period of history, when the tyrant Nero’s 
reign and life were approaching their termination. 
A spirited description is given of the unbridled licentious- 


* Tales of the Eurly Ages, by the Author of * Brambletye 
House.’ London. Cvlburn and Bentley. 














ness, remorseless cruelty, and effeminate luxury, toge- 
ther with the distracted and dreadful state, of Jerusalem 
previous to its destruction by the Roman Emperor Ves- 
pasian; the total absence of everything which could 
control the bad passions of mankind may be well con- 
ceived by the following extract : 


* As he walked towards the upper battlements in com- 
pany with Reuben,,they proceeded for some little dis- 
tance behind a female, whose hand his kinsman appeared 
to notice with a particular attention. Quiekening his 
pace, as she turned into an unfrequented street, Reuben 
overtook her, stabbed her to the heart with a dagger 
which he snatched from beneath his garment, and as she 
fell groaning to the ground, plucked from her finger a 
sparkling ring, which he very composedly put upon his 
own hand, and then returning very leisurely to Aaron, 
offered him his arm, that they might continue their 
walk together. “Eli Elohim,” ejaculated the latter, 
utterly aghast ; “‘ What mean you by this unprovoked 
and horrid murder ?”—*‘ My good friend,” lisped Reu- 
ben, applying the pouncet-box to his nose, “ You may 
now see the advantage of being a zealot. Some of our 
faction will not scruple to stab a female for a plain gold 
ring, or even for the chance of what they can find; but 
I swear to you by the horns of the altar that I would 
not have poniarded this worthy old lady, had f not as- 
certained that her ring was of areal diamond. Behold! 
saw you ever a prettier bauble? It is of the first water. 
Nay, look not thus pitious and petrified. My victim, as 
you perceive, has crawled to 4 spot, whence she can ob- 
tain a view of the Temple, in order that she may turn 
upon it her dying eyes.’ 

Although the narrative is called the Involuntary Pro- 
phet, the greatest part of it is occupied by two person- 
ages, Aaron, a native of Jerusalem, formerly a slave of 
Nero, and Marianne, his daughter, who fize from the 
horrid devastation and awful perpetrations in the Holy 
City during the siege, and in their flight they have a 
transient view of the destruction of their city, The 
account is too long for insertion. 

The descriptions of the scenery are numerous and 
beautiful; I select the following as striking, and of a con- 
venient length :— 


THE LAKE ASPHAETITES. 

* Although this frightful lake was within a trifling dis- 
tance of Jerusalem, it was rarely visited by any of the 
Israelites, not only on account of its desolate and revolting 
character, but from the fear-fraught associations connected 
with it. It was considered sinister and ominous, almost 
profane, to intrude wantonly upon a spot which heaven 
had smitten with such a terrible vengeance, and cursing 
it with irremediable sterility, had condemned it to ever- 
lasting execration and solitude. Participating fully in 
this general feeling, the hearts of the travellers thrilled 
with fear and awe as they gazed upon the Dead Sea, 
wearing a ghastly hue in the wan light of the moon, and 
lying, as it were, in a sepulchre of rocks, with the silence 
and loneliness of death all round about it. Not a breath 
of air was felt; not a wave rippled; the whole mass 


| looked like molten copper; not a blade of grass grew 
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upon the shore, or upon the rocks; no objects moved— 
ne sound was heard. Something terrific hung over the 
spot, as if nature, in this scene of desolation, had suffered 
a violent and dreadful death, and presented to the spec- 
tator her ghastly corpse. Even the moonlight assumed a 
sickly tone ; the rocks took hideous and appalling shapes ; 
and the spectral column of salt, with all its dread remi- 
niscencies, completed the portentous and withering so- 
lemnity of the scene.’ 


During their flight they are attacked by marauders. 
Aaron is wounded, and his death is about to be com- 
pleted, when the sound of a horn is heard, which para- 
lyses the motions of the bandits, and they disperse. This 
is the horn of Hadad the prophet, whose person is thus 
described :-— 


‘Although his propertions were not so large as they 
had first shown, when he crowned the projecting crest of 
tle opposite eminence, his figure was of a superior height. 
In spite of his beard, it was manifest that he was in the 
very prime and vigour of manhood; his comely features 
-expressed intelligence and benignity, saddened however 
by an evident touch of melancholy. On his head he wore 
the tall conical cap of black Jamb’s-wool, which the Per- 
sians retain unaltered to the present day; a large ram’s 
horn was suspended from his neck; flowing robes invested 
his limbs; in his hand he carried a long wand, painted 
over with mysterious figures and devices.’ 


He staunches the wound of Aaron, conducts them to | 
his habitation, and becomes enamoured of Marianne, | 
who saves his life from the machinations of a rival pro- | 


phet, and he marries her. He relates his story; tells how 
he became an involuntary prophet; and how he lost his 
estates in Campania through the treachery of a friend, 
which caused him to turn misanthrope. Some time 
after his marriage he regains his property, and they 
change their abode from the Hermitage to his superb 
villa; but the sudden alteration, and circumstances, and 
wealth, overpower the mind of the innocent Marianne— 
she becomes vain, and wishes to eclipse all competitors 
in style, and display of ostentation and riches; to accom- 
plish this, she has a superb gala, and to complete 
it, every thing which art or nature can perform is 
brought into requisition,—the guests assemble, but in 
the midst of their gaiety, an explosion of nature occurs, 
—an earthquake, which affords the author an opportu- 
nity of giving an awful description. The earthquake 
destroys the property of Lucius (the real name of the 
prophet) but himself, wife and children, escape to a 
farm of his, at the foot of Mount Lactantius. Aaron 
perishes in an avaricious attempt to regain a buried 
treasure. Marianne, stung with remorse, at her conduct 
to her husband, and again residing in the bosom of na- 
ture, becomes again an exemplary wife and mother; and 
hus the story concludes. 








The story taken as a whole is not remarkable, the in 
| terest is by no means enchaining, but the descriptions, 
as before-mentioned are far above mediocrity, and the 
historical knowledge indirectly conveyed is valuable. 


[ From a Correspondent—M. S.] 





HISTORY OF A SMALL VOLUME OF POEMS. 

[From a lively volume, in Prose and Verse, entitled “ My 
Old Portfolio, or Tales and Sketches. By Henry Glassford 
Bell.” Swith, Eider, and Co.) 





— ‘Time rolls on, and he has now become a regular 
contributor to the “ Poet’s corner ” of the newspapers ; 
and Occasionally one or two of his happiest efforts have 
found their way into magazines. But “increase of appe- 
tite grows with what it feeds on.” He begins to think, 
that to be an anonymous writer in periodicals is, at best, 
but a mongrel species of reputation; his genius is hid 
under a bushel, and the brillianey of his effusions may be 
overlooked, amidst the mass of dulness with which they 
are too often surrounded. He considers what the expense 
of publishing a small volume would be. At first, be 
almost starts at his own wonder, and shrinks from the 
vastness of the idea ; but after the query has once occurred 
to his mind, he is uneasy until it be answered. He calls 
upon a bookseller, and in a round-about, and what ap- 


pears to him a particularly ingenious manner, endeavours 
to worm the information out of him, The bookseller sees 





honours of the Muses, and informs him that he will 
be happy to publish a work of the nature described, 
provided the author takes all the risk, and allows him 
(the bookseller) the usual charge of twenty-five per 
| cent. Then comes the discovery that the risk will 
| vary from 801. to 1001. the reflections upon the existing 
| state of his finances, and the consultations with friends; 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
| at once that he has to deal with a young aspirant for the 


the assurances he receives from tliem—that is to say from 

about ten or fifteen people—that they will ¢// purchase 

copies of the work; his increased confidence ; his belief 

that the editor of the newspaper willgive him a favorable 
| review; his palpitations—his hesitations—his determina- 
| tions. The die is cast—he ei/l print :—Byron would 
never have been heard of unless he had printed. 

‘ Now comes the tug of war ;—the revising of manu- 
scripts, and arranging it for the printer, the sending it 
to that functionary, the proof sheets, with all their errors 
on their head—errors enough to drive a poet mad,—the 
loss. of time at. press, the fixing the day of publication, 
then its postponement, the curiosity of friends, the flurry 
of the author’s spirits, the dawning of the important day, 
the advertisement in all the papers—“ This day is pu 
lished ;” the astonishing quietness with which this day, 
and the next, and the next passes over; the lukewarm- 
ness of common acquaintances, the total apathy of the 
public at large, the strange inattention of the really can- 
did critics, and the spiteful cavillings of those whose 
opinions show that they have a personal dislike to the 
author. Allthis, and much more, must the writer of the 
small volume of miscellaneous poems *‘ endure,”’’” 
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MARGARET; OR, THE DAUGHTER’S TRIAL. 
LETTER XVIII. 
— Castle, 1814. 

Dear Emity,—lIn the library | met only the Duke. 
Lady Susan, was not quite ready for her excursion ; and 
emboldened by the paternal manner which he always 
evinces towards me, I spoke of this expected visitor, and 
of the terrors related concerning him. ‘ Judge for 
yourself, my dear child, was his reply, and as preposses- 
sion for or against is a bad preparative for the judgment, 
I will leave you to make his acquaintance without an 
introduction.’—‘ But is not your Grace afraid of admit- 
ing among your friends and family a man without reli- 
gion or principles.’—-* My young friend, I do not believe 
D. to be without either.'—‘ But is not his society dan- 
gerous if he seeks to disseminate injurious doctrines.’— 
‘ As he only appeals to the reason of his hearers, he is 
not likely to have many disciples, but the fact is, whilst 
Catholic, Protestant, and Methodist, though divided 
against each other, are unanimous in holding him up to 
execration, he in return fulminates no terrors for them, 
either in this world or the next ; contented with his own 
opinions, he never for a moment imagines the Deity 
angryand revengeful against his fellow-creatures, because 
they believe otherwise than he does; nor does he en- 
courage his bad passions by the contemplation of ever- 
lasting torture being inflicted upon their mistakes.’— 
* Your Grace seems to plead in extenuation of this sect.’— 
*‘ My kindly thoughts are with all conscientious doubters, 
and I should be most happy could I do away with some 
of the prejudices existing against honest sceptics, which, 
in my opinion, are calculated to do much moral evil, for 
whilst such stress is laid upon faith, fanatics will prevail 
and good works be neglected—it is but too common a 
cant of the present day, when a young person leads an 
intemperate life, or comes to a disgraceful end, for reli- 
gious enthusiasts to cry out, he was infected with new- 
fangled principles, whereas, out of a hundred cases, 
scarcely one could be found educated out of the preva- 
lent religions, or who ever listened to sceptical ‘ opi- 
nions, whether Unitarian, Liberal, or Freethinking.’— 


a * Does your Grace then consider them better moral cha- 
; racters than Christians ?’—‘ Being men, and subject to 
_ the influence of passions, strong or feeble, according to 


temperament, they are like others, overcome and mas- 
tered by their influence at times, but the few I have 
known, in all the social duties of life, may serve as models 
for the strictest sectarians.’—‘ Do not think me perti- 
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nacious, but has your Grace never heard that the horrors 
of the French revolution were owing to these principles 
being diffused among the ignorant and lower classes of the 
people?? The Duke smiled and patted my cheek as a 
kind father might. ‘ Your uncle, Margaret, though a 
loyalist and a Catholic, would T am sure not tell you so; 
no, my dear querist, it was the civil and religious tyranny 
under which the French people groaned, aided by na- 
tional peculiarities, that urged an infuriated populace 
upon the outrages which they mistook for revenge ; no- 
thing was more likely than for slaves who never pro- 
fitted by the wholesome provisions of justice, to become 
ferocious law-breakers, or the victims of superstition, to 
despise a creed which tolerated such licentious conduct 
in its teachers, It has been an awful lesson for kings, 
nobles, and people, and one, we must hope, that will 
not soon be forgotten.’—‘ Pray, my Lord, is not this 
modern philosophy a kind of reformation, as you termed 
Luther’s falling off from papal subjection ?—*‘ They 
consider it so themselves, I believe; or at least the 
Unitarians do, who appear to be a politic species of deist, 
not caring to offend existing prejudices by the adoption 
of a tainted name, but, in fact, worshipping one God, to 
the exclusion of the trinity and the priesthood, although 
some hair-splitting concessions are allowed latterly on 
the first article, and’ peu 2 peu the latter will creep in 
everywhere, and thus it is, changes are effected in states 
and opinions by gradual and slight deviations, as well as by 
open daring. Iam contented that every man should have 
his own opinions in these matters, so long as he interfere 
not with the rights of his neighbour, the moral code laid 
down for the understandings and benefit of the universe.’ 
—‘ Then your Grace thinks all religicns equally good ??— 
‘ Why not child, if pursued in all sincerity of intention,’ 
—‘ But surely faith is an active principle ; and are there 
not many things we are forced to believe without com- 
prehending them.’—‘ Assuredly, my little casuist, our 
very existence is above our comprehension, but we are 
not bound to solve all these difficulties by the assertion of 
improbabilities. My only wonder is, that with our 
limited powers we should boldly prorounce upon the 
causes and effects of superior wisdom: man may seek, 
may suggest, but to assert positively it is so, God has 
willed it thus, seems an absurdity, aad a presumption 
either in philosophy or religion that no.one should arro- 
gate to himself.’—* Well, as your Grace says, I must see 
this dangerous animal and judge for myself; but I can 
never like him, for he his ‘represented ag not only very 
ugly, but his manners are coarse and offensive to women.’ 
His Grace laughed. ‘ The cloven foo; of this fiend will 
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appear at last, I ain afraid, Margaret; have you no 
reliquary from the convent to protect you in case of the 
worst.’—* I deserved this raillery, did I not Ewily, for 
being so rude to a friend of his Grace's, after he had 
kindly taken so much pains to prepare me for the virtue 
of tolerance. I should also have recollected that in Pro- 
testant England, and in a Protestant family, my own 
mode of worship was open to taunt and misrepresenta- 
tion. The Duke saw my chagrin, and with his usual 
goodness set it duwn to the right causes.’—‘ Your good 





sense and good breeding, my dear child,’ said he, ‘are | 


going to make you offer a thousand ‘apologies, you shiall 
not utter one, but for your penance and absolution, as we 
say in the confessional, you shall play and sing my 
favorite air from the Messiah, “‘ He shall feed his flock,” 
every morning for this week to come.’—‘ Oh, your Grace 
is a most complaisant director, making my penance a 
sweet pastime. Hasten then, daughter, to give full satis- 


in due time, gained his post at the head of the room, he 
exchanges civilities with his surrounding friends, ahd 
after an admonition to the before-named gentlemen of 
the bar to accelerate their movements, the hammer is put 
in requisition, and after a smart tattooing on the table 
has caused the hubbub fo subside, he commences the 
harmony of the evenimg (or more correctly speaking 
morning) by a song, which it does one good to hear, his 
manly voice well suiting the place. After him others of 
various degrees of merit follow, both professional and 
amateurs, and until three o’clock the lovers of vocal har- 
mony experience a treat of good singing. Recitations 


| and comic and extempore songs further enliven the 


faction, and thereby obtain a plenary indulgence for all | 


sins past and to come,’ said the Duke playfully. Grace- 


less that Iam to make a pun of such mysteries I com- | 


plied instantly, and should not willingly have left the 


instrument, had not Lady Susan. carried me off to our | 


shopping expedition at ——. 
our next. Adieu dear Emily, ever your affectionate 
Marearer. 








THE CIDER CELLARS. 


TO THE TATLER. 
Wao is unacquainted with this Temple of Bacchus and 
Apollo, certainly no one who has seen aught of life after 
dark, but to such as have not, the following short account 
may not be unentertaining :-— 
Its orgies aré held, asimplied by its name, below the sur- 


Particulars of which in | 


entertainments. 

About three o’clock decorum forsakes the room, and 
with it the greater portion of the company, leaving only 
a few wild rakes, who prefer a late carouse to their sober 
beds; and I not being one of those gents; what passes 
afterwards I know not, and therefore draw the curtain. 


De B. 
Vauxhall, April 18, 1832. 


LETTER FROM THE SHADES. 
TO THE TATLER. 
Sir,—I have observed that a modern writer has, for a 


| considerable period, appropriated my name for a signa- 


ture. Whether he has taken it in vain or not, I shall not 


| yet pronounce, being inclined to treat him with leniency, 


on the score that, whatever may be his faults of style, or 
of imperfect knowledge, he seems at any rate to be 
honest, a qualification ef some accuunt by reason of its 


scarcity in these dezenerate days. . It is not often, now, 


| that I trouble myself with the affairs of mortals, but I 


face of the earth; the scene is laid at twelve o’clock p.m. | 


when the room is filled with young bloods and wise heads 
from the theatres, busily discussing anchovy toasts, broiled 
kidneys, and other choice morsels of Epicurean art, 
while the noise’ is only to be compared to the Tower of 
Babel. 

At twelve o’clock then, the time at which the chair is 
taken, when the scene of confusion is heightened by the 
deputies of the bar (commonly yclept waiters), enters 
Mr Evans, the landlord, with his snuff-box in the one 
hand, and a small ivory hammer in the other; his smil- 
ing countenance amply testifying the satisfaction he de- 


feel somewhat sensitive when I find my name called in 
question even at second hand. 
Junius Redivivus, in a letter touching upon the events 


_ of the second American war, has attributed its origin to | 


the same class of bitter enemies of the human race, 7 


| against whom my strictures were launched when in life; | 
| and I must confess I do not like him the worse for the | 


| and agents of oppression. 


earnestness with which he writes against the advocates 
But as he has been accused of 


| wilfully perverting facts—by the bye, this may be a weak 
_ invention of the enemy, for it was trumped up against 


rives at the sight of his well-filled room, through which | 


he paces in all the consciousness of seignorial right, as 


me also—as he is accused by ‘ An Englisliman’ of per- 
verting facts. I should like that Englishman to substan- — 
tiate his charge, and state the real origin of the second | 
American war ; for indeed, after a careful perusal, I can 
find nothing beyond assertion in the letter containing 


though he were King Richard on the boards. Having, | that accu.ation. 
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As for the condemnation which my nnmesake passes 
on the ‘ Sailor of the Metropolitan,’ it is a judgment 
passed on his anti-biographical relation of his own acts ; 
and ‘ An Englishman’ will, J am afraid, prove as mis- 
chievous to the ‘ Sailor’ as Sir William Draper was to 
his patron. But if my namesake has been guilty of the 
Jese-truth imputed to him, nothing can be easier than to 
convict him; and 1 will take care that in such case he 


> shall no longer wear my name with impunity. 


JUNIUS (himself) 


MISCELLANIES. 


Ancient History or Rome.—The "history of Rome, 
from the expulsion of the Tarquins, presents a continued 
struggle between the Commons and the Aristocracy ; and 
there are no annals whatever which exhibit so strongly 
the evils and tumults of such an unbalanced government ; 
what various and successive expedients were tried by eacli 
party to encroach upon the other.—First, the secession 
of the people to the Mount, and the consequent institu- 
tion of the Tribunitian Office—the embassy to Greece for 
a code of laws—the establishment of the Dalaneinete- 
the attempts of the Commons to become eligible for the 
Consulate—the appointment of military tribunes, with 
the same power open to both parties—the harangues, 
intrigues, and exile, of many of the Patricians—the vio- 
lence of Appius Claudius—the aspiration of Manlius 
Meelius to regality. Nothing surely could have preserved 
a people from ruin amid such strife, but the constant and 
unconquerable lave of freedom and of glory. It was to 
this portion of his country’s history which Tacetus had 
turned, when the union of the three orders of the political 
structure appeared so beautiful to him; but Tacetus 
doubted of the vision he beheld, and thought that, even 
could it exist, it would be ae fleeting as it was bright. 
Hume observes of Machiavel, in aliusion to some striking 
errors in his reasonings, that he lived too early in the 
world, and had confined his view too much to the furious 
and tyrannical governments of antiquity, to be acquainted 
with many truths in politics, which the more settled his- 
tory of Europe for the last three centuries has discovered. 
If this were true of the Florentine, how much more so of 
the philosophic historian of Rome who preceded him by 
1300 years. W. 











Wheatrical Register. 


Performances Commence —At the Italian Opera, on Saturday at 
8: are one hour before.—Drury Lane—UCovent 
Garden—Ulympic—City—7.— Queen’s—Adelphi— New Strand—4 be- 


fore 7.—Surrey—Sadler’s Wells—4 6.— —} past 6.—— The 
doors are opened half an hour before the time of commencing. 


Monday, April 23. 
FR ENCH PLAYS. 


On commencera A Sept Heures et demie par 
LE MENUISIER DE LIVONIE. 
Catherine, Mme Theodore. § Le Magistrat, M. Laporte. 
Suivie de 
LE BAL D'OUVRIERS. 
Ouvrier Armurier, M. Arnal. 
On Finira par 
L’ART DE PAYER SES DETTES. 
Prospere, M. Arnal. 





DRURY LANE. 


Mr Sueripaw Know es’s Historical Play of 
WILLIAM TELL. 
Emma, Mrs Brudenell. 
William Tell, Mr Macready. Albert, Miss Chaplin. 
Gesler, Mr H Wallack. Michael, Mr Cooper. 


After which, a New Grand Oriental Spectacle, called 
THE MAGIC CAR, 
Zuluca, Miss Kenneth. Bedia, Miss Crawford. 
Cassandra, Miss Faucit. 

Munah and Cephisa, Mrs Humby and Miss Vallancy. 
Kem-erai, Mr H. Wallack. Orasmin, Mr Thompson, 
Almanzor, MrCooper. —_ Kalig, Mr Harley. 
Gironda, Mr Younge. Phillidel, Miss Chaplin. 

Archibon, Miss Smith, Melonthio, Miss Marshall. 





COVENT GARDEN. 


Mr Surrinan Know es’s Play of 
THE HUNCHBACK. 
Miss Fanny Kemble. Helen, Miss Taylor. ~ 
Master Walter, Mr Sheridan Knowles, 
Sir Thomas Clifford, Mr C Kemble. 


After which, a New Grand Tale of Enchantment, called 
THE TARTAR WITCH AND THE PEDLER 
BOY. 

Cepherenza, Miss Cawse. 
Kuna, Miss Harrington. 
Azim, Mrs Vining. 
Kien-Long. Mr Collett. 
Zimyente, Mr Irwin. 
Pop kin, Mr Evans. 





Julia, 


Maga, Miss Taylor. 
Ebra, Mrs Keeley. 
Zamti, Miss Poole. 
Chinque-te-to, Mr Keeley. 
Orasming, Mr Brady. 
Dim-sing, Mr Turnour. 
Benaska, Mr W.H. Payne. — Jarphis;- Mr Henry. 
Tamur, Mr Mears. Etan, Mr Bender. Octog. Mr F. Sutton. 
Kanghi, Mr Eller. Kokonor, Mr Paulo. 





SURREY. 


A New Dramatic Romance, entitled 
THE DEATH-LIGHT! 
Lilian of the Valley, Mrs W. West. 
Salvador St Henri, Mr Balls.. Herrick Wildwater, Mr Elton. 
Erasmus Kiddiwinkle, Mr J. Reeve. 


After which, the Farce of 
THE THREE AND THE DEUCE. 
The Three Singles, Mr Balls. 


To conclude with a Drama, entitled 
THE WRECK ASHORE. 
Alice Manners, Mrs W. West. Bella, Mrs Wilkinson, 
Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. Reeve. 
Diedrick Van Voorn, Mr W. Vining, 








NEW CITY THEATRE, 


A New Operetta, entitled 
BILLING AND COOING., + 
Michael Gritz, Mr Webster. 
After which, a Burletta, entitled 
THE HUNCHBACK. 
Susan, Mrs Webster. Wormwood, Mr Webster. 
In the course of the Evening, Master Hughes will perform on 
the Harp. 
And Mr Sharp will exhibit his powers on Ve:rtriloquism. 


To conclude with a Grand Spectacle, entitled 
WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT, ; 
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SHBCRETS OF THE BRANDY TRADE. 


BRANDY! The true B.B., or British Brandy, may be obtained at 
from 9s. to 19s. per Gallon. Those who have no objection to an un- 
savoury odour should take it In water! 

BRANDY! Entire Cognac, of fine quality, as imported, is com- 
monly sold at 32s. to 36s. sometimes as high as 42s. per Gallon.— 
N. B. Every Gallog of Foreign Spirits ( or bad) is subject to a 
DUTY of 22s. 6d., im addition to first cost, freight and charges. 

BRANDYI!I! At Any intermediate rate may be produced by simply 
(though illicitly), blending in various the two above- 
mentioned articles. Hence it is evident t low prices, irrespec- 
tive of quality, are no criterion. 

BRANDY!!!! The best in the World! possessing every estimable 
property of the real Cognac, yet free from its known acid and 
astringent qualities! Analy bythe Chemist; prescribed by 
the Physician ; me by the Connoisseur; and approved of by 
all;.is the Punk PArent Branpy, at 18s, per Imperial Gallon, 
Retailed at 2s. 4d. oho gl in sealed bott es 3s. 6d. each. Not- 
withstanding the exhibition of assimilated placards by unprincipled 
dea'ers, rais is the only in the neighbourhood supplied 
by the Patentee. 

HENRY BRETT, ve and Brandy Merchant, 
(Exactly opposite Russell-court), 
No. 109 DRURY LANE. 


*,* At these Vaults not only the Patent Brandy but every com- 
modity in the Wine and Spirit ‘Trade is warranted, y free from 
my +e Sample H of orted. S 

or tHe Country, a ass , irits, con- 
taining two Bottles of Patent Brandy at 18s. two of ond Gin 
ped. o— of Uld Jamaica Rum one of choice over- 
Pp hiskey at 16s.; price Eighteen Shil ings, ge incladed ; 
or for Lonpon, the Contents of a Hamper, i dee Shillings, 
bettles returnable. 

Fiasxs of peculiar construction, secured for travelling; Half- 
gallon, Is.; One Gallon, Is, 61.; Two Gallon, 2s. 6d.; Three Gallon, 
3ss. 6d.; Four Gallon, 4s.6d. G Bottles ,2s. 6d. bay 2 

Teams: Cash on.delirery of Goods in London or Suburbs. The 
amount returned in case of dissatisfastion. Country e and 
shippiog charge payable by purchaser. Discount only to the Trade. 





MUSIC. 
(1.) * Too hrave for such dishonour’ Ballad sung by Miss 


H, Cawse, in the — yf the Sorceress. Composed 
gtis 


expressly = the Opera Company, by Fer- 
DINAND RuE;. ( Hawes.) 

(2.) ‘ Oh! ask not if | loce thee well’ Ballad, the poetry 
by Charles Swain, composed by Evwin J. Nievson, 
Member of the Royal Academy of Music. ( Hawes.) 

(3.) ‘ From the land where the myrtle.’ Ballad sung by 
Mrs Wood, Mr Sapio, &c. composed expressly for 
Mrs Wood, and dedicated to her by Mrs Georce 
Buss. (Duff) 

(4.) § If thus I pleuse thine eye? Sung hy Miss Pearson 
in the operalof the Emissary. The words by George 
Dance, the music by Barnam Livius. (Johanning.) 

FormeERr-y in Italy, when good judges comprised a large 

body of the musical audiences, it was theircustom, when 

they approved of a composition which had been filched 
from another waiter, to applaud that writer by name. 

For instance, to almost every movement throughout an 

opera of Pacini, Mercadante, Vacai, and such small fry, 

they would have kept up a continued shout of “ Bravo, 

Rossini!’ To the two first pieces on this list we say, 

* Bravo, Rossini!’ and ‘ Bravo, Spohr !’'for both are 

close resemblances of compositions by those masters. 

No. 1 is an almost fac-simile of the preghiera in the 

‘ Mose in Egitto’ and No. 2, of the tenor song, a 

polacea, in the ‘ Azor and Zemira,’ better known to the 

general reader by the English title, ‘ No! I will not 
faulter.’ 








This we think hardly fair; it is not wise ina | 


young composer, for the obvious reason, that it tends to 
make him dependent upon the theughts of others ; in the 


| established musician it leads only to the charge of indo. 


lence. ‘The fact is, Mr Ries wrote off the music of the 
Sorceress with too little reflection. Jt was unworthy of 
his talent, seeimg that in the melodies and choruses 
throughout the opera we were constantly reminded ‘of 
one or other modern popular composer. 

No. 3, we have been informed, is a first attempt. If 
so (yet we may be pardoned for doubting the assertion) 
it is a pretty littke melody, set to simple words, bearing 
upon its title-page a landscape sketch, resembling some 
of Mr Harding’s minor, yet artist-like designs. 

Our reason for hesitating to believe the above little 
melody to be the entire composition and arrangement of 
Mrs George Bubb, is, not that we ever heard anything 
of that lady, even by name; but because we happen 
personally to be in the secret as tothe way in which 
dilettanti ladies contrive to foist songs upon the public 
as their own entire composition. One of these days we 
must undeceive our brethren of the Harmonicon, Spec- 
tator, &c. who have extravagantly lauded certain melo- 
dies, with admirable, and musician-like arrangements, 
the original sketches of which were given to‘a professor 
in so crude a state that not even a single bar was marked 
from beginning to end of the melodies: the musician wag 
so kind as to ¢ime them, mould them, to add every instruc™ 


tion as to the style in which they should be played and 
sung, and finally to write the whole of the aecompani- 
ments: yet these things went forth to the public as the 
compositions of -—— so and so. We have also known 
little poems to be published under the same deceitful 
pretence. 

No. 4 in the list we cannot rank above a Very common- 
place melody. 








ERRATA. 
In No. 6.—Stanzas, ‘ Prudent Resolution,” last line but 7, for 
© worth’ read ‘ mirth.’ 
In No. 8, page 60, 2d col. line 17, for * tend ’ read ¢ tending.’ 
page 64, Sonnet, line 4, for * cauldron,” read * cal- 
dron.’ 

poge 64, line 13, for ‘ blew and blow,’ read ‘ blow 

on blow.’ 
And add author’s initials, ‘ C, H.’ 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have by us several pieces of poetry intended for insertion as 
convenient occasions may offer. 1t may be as well to intimate 
to correspondents, poetical and prose, that the length of a 
communreation is often the cause of its non-insertion. ‘ Short 
and sweet’ is syuanymous with - eligible for our pages.” 

G. E.’s letters are not strictly within our plan: We deviate 
into the subjects on which he writes but sparingly. 

We wish C. i all possible success. 

Zero most likely on Tuesday. 

The verses forwarded by De B. are not exactly suited to the 
Tatver ; we beg to thank him, and present our respects to the 
author. 
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